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Lincoln  Refused  to  Mix  in  City  Politics; 
*  Beyond  My  Province, '  He  Wrote  as  President 


A  letter  from  Abraham  Lincoln, 
refusing  to  Interfere  with  New  York 
City  politics  in  1863  to  support  the 
candidacy  for  Mayor  of  General 
John  A.  Dix,  whom  he  privately 
favored,  was  recently  withdrawn 
from  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York  by  its  owner,  Thomas 
F.  Madigan,  autograph  collector,  2 
East  Fifty-fourth   Street. 

Withdrawal  of  the  letter,  included 
in  a  collection  of  other  historical 
documents  in  a  loan  exhibition,  had 
no  political  significance,  according 
to  Mr.  Madigan,  who  said  that  It 
was  entirely  a  coincidence  that  the 
letter  had  been  withdrawn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mayoralty  cam- 
paign. 

The  text  of  the  letter,  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer, has  been  published  in 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  A  New  Por- 
trait," by  Emanuel  Hertz,  attorney, 
149  Broadway,  on^'  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  Lincoln.  The  text 
follows : 

Private,   except  to  Gen.  Dix. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
Nov.  9,  1863. 
Gentlemen: 

Upon  the  subject  of  your  letter 
I  have  to  say  that  it  is  beyond 
my  province  to  interfere  with 
New  York  City  politics;  but  that 
I  ain  very  grateful  to  Gen.  Dix 
for  the  zealous  and  able  military 
and  quasi  civil  support  he  ha^ 
given  the  government  during  the 
war;  and  that  if  the  people  of 
New  York  should  tender  him  the 
Mayoralty,  and  he  accept  it, 
nothing  on  that  subject  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  me.  In  this 
I  must  not  be  understood  as  say- 
ing aught  against  any  one  or  as 
attempting  the  least  degree  of 
dictation  in  the  matter.  To  state 
it  another  way,  if  Gen.  Dix's  pres- 
ent relation  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment lays  any  restraint  upon 
him  in  this  matter,  I  wish  to  re- 
move that  restraint. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Messrs.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt, 

J.  J.  Astor  Jr., 

Nathl.  Sands. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  WAR  DEMOCRATS 

A  Review 


Historians  tend  to  devour  their  fathers  and  to  forget  how 
much  they  have  learned  from  them.  Today's  historians  of  the 
Civil  War  era  tend  to  stress  differences  rather  than  simil- 
arities between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  and 
cohesiveness  within  either  party.  Historians  who  study  poli- 
tical elites  stress  ideological  differences,  the  new  social  his- 
torians stress  ethnocultural  differences,  but  both  schools 
study  political  polarization  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Their  fathers  had  brought  the  two  parties  together, 
stressing  the  similarities  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  or 
Lincoln  and  McClellan,  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  G.A.R.  view 
of  the  era  as  the  Republican  salvation  of  the  Union  from 
Democratic  treason.  Certainly  either  Douglas  or  McClellan 
would  have  tried  to  save  the  Union  had  either  been  the  winner 
rather  than  Lincoln.  The  fathers  were  right  about  this,  but  the 
children  are  right  to  add  this  caveat:  there  were  nevertheless 
great  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  parties,  particularly 
in  regard  to  their  views  of  the  Negro  race,  and  American  his- 
tory would  have  been,  though  still  a  unitary  history  of  one 
country,  very  different  had  Lincoln  lost  either  election. 

We  must  not  forget  what  our  fathers  told  us;  the  Democrats 
did  help  win  the  war.  To  help  remind  us,  Christopher  Dell  has 
given  us  a  large  volume  entitled  Lincoln  and  the  War  Demo- 
crats: The  Grand  Erosion  of  Conservative  Tradition  (Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press, 
1975).  Whatever  its  faults,  and  I  think  they  are  many  and 
severe,  one  cannot  come  away  from  the  book  without  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  vigor  and  importance  of  the  War 
Democracy. 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded  of  the  help  Democrats  gave 


President  Lincoln.  To  be  sure,  many  historians  have  assured 
us  that  the  Democracy  was  a  loyal  opposition,  but  much  of  the 
literature  that  proves  it  is  negative  and  defensive  in  tone. 
Look,  they  seem  to  be  sajang,  Democrats  could  have  brought 
the  whole  war  effort  to  a  halt,  but  they  did  not.  They  could 
have  refused  to  make  up  a  quorum  in  Congress  for  voting 
supplies  to  the  armies,  but  they  did  not.  Dell's  story  is  a  good 
deal  more  positive  in  tone.  He  sees  the  War  Democracy  as  the 
creation  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  after  April  12,  1861  (before 
that  date  and  since  South  Carolina's  secession  on  December 
20,  however,  Douglas  had  brooded  or  criticized,  not  taking  the 
crisis  seriously  enough).  The  Illinois  Assembly  requested 
Douglas's  return  from  Washington,  and  in  a  reverse- 
Inaugural  journey,  the  defeated  candidate  set  out  for  Illinois 
by  train  in  April: 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  at  once  became  known  and  wher- 
ever the  train  stopped  along  the  way,  large  crowds  assem- 
bled and  Douglas  was  called  upon  to  speak.  The  first  such 
speech  was  delivered  in  Ohio  just  across  the  line  from 
Wheeling.  .    .  Widely  reported  in  the  press,  his  remarks 
created    a    sensation.    At    Columbus    and    Indianapolis, 
Douglas  spoke  again,  appealing  for  nonpartisan  support  of 
the  war  and  a  public  demand  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
The  trip  reached  an  appropriately  dramatic  climax  in  Illinois. 
On   April   25,    1861,   Douglas  told  the   Illinois  Assembly, 
crowded  with  onlookers,  that  he  was  guilty  of  "leaning  too  far 
to  the  southern  section  of  the  Union."  He  warned  them:  "Who- 
ever is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  party  and  organizations  and 
platforms  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  does  not  deserve  the 
support  or  countenance  of  honest  people."  Returning  to  his 
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home  in  Chicago,  he  spoke  at  the  RepubUcan  Wigwam,  where 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated.  In  this,  his  last  public  address, 
he  said:  "There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war.  Only  patriots 
and  traitors."  After  this  performance,  many  recalcitrant 
Democrats  fell  into  line  as  supporters  of  the  war  effort.  The 
War  Democracy  and  even  nonpartisan  Union  parties  thus 
became  a  significant  factor  as  early  as  1861. 

Other  vivid  incidents  help  recall  the  contribution  of  the  War 
Democrats.  Kentucky  Democrat  Joseph  Holt  gave  what 
Republican  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  recalled  as  "the  best  war 
speeches  of  any  man  in  the  land.  They  always  brace  my 
nerves  and  stir  my  heart  when  I  read  them."  The  arresting 
officer  in  the  Merryman  case.  General  George  C.  Cadwalader 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  Democrat.  His  defiance  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Chief  Justice  (Taney)  to  uphold  a  Republican  President 
(Lincoln)  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  "had 
considerable  significance  in  Unionist  circles."  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler's  theory  that  escaped  slaves  of  disloyal  masters 
were  "contraband"  of  war  was  the  earliest  indication  that 
supporting  the  war  effort  could  eventuate  in  supporting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  long  as  the  assault  on  the  peculiar 
institution  was  approached  by  a  strategy  of  military  indirec- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  approach  to  abolition  by  mili- 
tary justification  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  willingness  of 
War  Democrats  to  accept  moves  against  slavery  that  were  for 
reasons  of  punishment  of  disloyalty  rather  than  for  reasons  of 
moral  concern  for  the  downtrodden. 

Though  Republicans  customarily  get  the  blame  for  being 
tough  on  civil  liberties  during  the  Civil  War,  General  Cad- 
walader's  case  is  generally  instructive.  War  Democrats  could 
be  just  as  tough.  War  Democrats  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee  and  Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Indiana  appeared 
together  to  speak  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February  of  1863. 
They  laid  particular  stress  on  the  evils  of  Samuel  Medary's 
newspaper.  The  Crisis,  for  its  anti-administration  editorial 
policies.  When  the  speeches  were  over,  a  mob  of  soldiers  left  to 
attack  the  offices  of  the  newspaper.  That  night,  a  mob 
attacked  still  another  Democratic  paper. 

Once  sucked  into  the  Republican  vortex,  the  logic  of  events 
swept  Democrats  along  the  way  to  conclusions  that  we  tend  to 
think  of  as  exclusively  Republican.  Missouri's  John  Brooks 
Henderson  was  a  slave  owner  and  a  states-rights  Democrat 
until  Fort  Sumter.  As  a  Senator  during  the  Civil  War,  how- 
ever, he  wound  up  introducing  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery,  because  he  felt  that  it  needed  Border 
State  sponsorship  in  order  not  to  seem  a  piece  of  Yankee 
Republican  abolitionism.  In  Reconstruction,  he  would  advo- 
cate Negro  suffrage  and  write  legislation  resembling  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Maryland's  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  who 
voted  for  Stephen  Douglas  in  1860,  gave  a  rousing  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  1865.  Creswell  argued 


that  the  war  had  disproved  slaveholders'  fears  of  insur- 
rection and  slanders  that  Negroes  were  cowards.  The  Negro 
had  proved  his  manhood.  The  final  report  of  the  American 
Freedmen's  Inquiry  Commission,  issued  on  May  15,  1864, 
recommended  full  civil  and  political  rights  for  Negro  freed- 
men  "in  order  that  he  might  stand  on  his  own  feet  without 
being  a  burden  to  the  government."  The  Commission  was 
chaired  by  War  Democrat  Robert  Dale  Owen  of  Indiana. 

"Aside  from  the  'March  to  the  Sea'  by  Republican  General 
William  T.  Sherman,"  Dell  says,  "the  major  Union  military 
operations  of  1864  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Democratic 
Generals."  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  supported 
Douglas,  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies.  General  George 
H.  Thomas  won  at  Chickamauga  and  Nashville.  The  Crater 
at  Petersburg  was  bungled  by  Generals  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side,  Orlando  B.  Wilcox,  and  Edward  Ferrero.  Benjamin 
Butler  failed  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  General  John  A.  McCler- 
nand  began  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  General  Lew 
Wallace  stalled  the  Confederate  troops  at  Monocacy  River. 
War  Democrats  were  appointed  to  commands  in  vital  areas 
behind  the  lines  where  they  would  have  to  fight  expected  dis- 
loyalty: William  S.  Rosecrans  in  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  Lew  Wallace  in  the  Middle  Department  (Balti- 
more), and  Irvin  McDowell  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific. 
The  previous  paragraph  is  representative  of  the  method 
which  Dell  uses  to  prove  his  point.  In  a  loose  and  allusive  way, 
he  mentions  the  names  of  so  many  War  Democrats  that  even- 
tually one  is  impressed  by  their  importance  to  the  war  effort, 
lb  call  this  a  method  would  be  almost  to  dignify  making  a  list 
as  a  methodology,  but  Dell  does  have  an  historical  method.  He 
tries  to  study  political  developments  throughout  the  North, 
state  by  state.  To  handle  the  scope,  of  course,  he  must  rely  prin- 
cipally on  secondary  sources,  printed  primary  sources 
(especially  speeches),  and  newspapers.  The  last  named  he 
seems  not  to  have  sampled  in  any  particularly  systematic  or 
exhaustive  way.  I  cannot  find  a  single  reference  to  a  manu- 
script source. 

The  conception  of  the  project,  though  it  defies  modem 
infatuation  with  the  importance  of  manuscript  sources,  is 
not  altogether  without  merit.  A  state-by-state  synthesis  of  the 
Democratic  party's  development  in  the  Civil  War  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  modern  scholarship.  Moreover,  Dell's 
conclusions  are  interesting  and  deserve  consideration: 

In  this,  the  crowning  year  of  the  wartime  Union  party 
[1864],  it  is  worth  considering  some  notable  facts  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  party  hierarchy  and  the  accusation  of 
Conservatives  that  the  Union  party  was  merely  "the  Repub- 
lican party  under  a  different  name."  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
Union  candidate  for  Vice  President,  was  a  War  Democrat. 
In  the  States  of  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  War  Democrats 
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received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  highest  state  execu- 
tive position  under  consideration  by  the  voters.  In  New 
York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  War  Democrats 
received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  second-highest  state 
executive  position.  In  Indiana,  four  Union  nominations  for 
major  state  executive  office  were  accorded  War  Democrats; 
in  Ohio  and  Connecticut  the  number  was  three.  In  congres- 
sional races,  the  Union  party  nominated  seventeen  War 
Democrats.  In  California,  a  majority  of  the  Union  nomi- 
nees for  Congress  were  War  Democrats.  In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Oregon  and  New  Jersey  the  Union  State  party  chairmen 
were  War  Democrats.  On  the  Union  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Connecticut,  ten  of  23  members  were  War  Democrats. 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum  .  .  .  {sic\  It  must  be  asked  of  the 
Conservative  historians:  If  this  kind  of  non-partisan  dis- 
play was  not  enough  to  establish  the  Union  party  as  a  truly 
nonpartisan  body,  what  then  was  required?  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Union  party  was  all  it  claimed  to  be;  and 
much  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
gentle  hammering  proved  devastating  to  the  Conservative 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Dell  concludes  that  Lincoln  was  more  radical  than  con- 
servative and  argues  that  he  repeatedly  blunted  criticism  by 
using  War  Democrats  as  lightning  rods.  When  Lincoln  repu- 
diated David  Hunter's  enlisting  of  black  troops  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  blamed  the  policy  on  the  great- 
est War  Democrat  of  them  all,  Stanton,  but  did  not  remove 
Stanton  or  Hunter.  Lincoln  ignored  the  conservative  results 
of  the  Republican  state  conventions  of  1862  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  and  went  ahead  with  the  drafting  and 
announcement  of  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Dell  properly  points  out  that  "the  Gettysburg  Add- 
ress, .  .  .  utilized  again  the  inflamatory  [sic]  Jeffersonian  con- 
tention that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'" 

The  problem  with  the  book  is  its  execution  of  the  worth- 
while project.  The  myriad  of  names  mentioned  in  the  text 
have  no  biographical  flesh  on  them.  The  discussions  of  poli- 
tical developments  from  state  to  state  make  chaotic  and 
dismal  reading  and  superficial  history.  Dell's  literary  style 
compounds  the  errors,  as  can  be  seen  in  this  example: 

Some  outstanding  features  of  the  New  York  campaign  [of 
1862]  included  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  New  York  World 
from  the  Union  camp  to  the  Democratic  camp.  War  Demo- 
crat Manton  Marble  was  managing  editor  of  the  World.  He 
was  a  member  of  Mozart  Hall,  a  close  friend  of  Fernando 
Wood,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Seymour.  Wood,  who  had 
campaigned  for  Major  as  a  War  Democrat  in  1861,  cam- 
paigned for  Congress  in  1862  as  a  Conditional.  James 
Gorden  [sic]  Bennett  of  the  Herald,  who  had  supported  the 
Union  ticket  of  1861,  declared  for  Seymour.  A  major  feature 
of  the  Upstate  canvass  was  a  running  debate  between  War 


Democrat  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  Conditional  War  Demo- 
crat John  Van  Buren,  stirring  recollections  of  the  Free  Soil 
campaign  of  1848.  On  that  occasion,  [sic]  Van  Buren  had 
been  for  freedom,  Dickinson  for  slavery.  This  time  it  was  the 
other   way   around.   Without  Conservative  support,  the 
Republican-Union  ticket  had  no  chance  of  victory  in  New 
York  and  Seymour's  majority  exceeded  ten  thousand.  On 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation  a  23-9  Republican 
majority  was  replaced  by  an  18-12  Democratic  majority.  In 
the  state  legislature  the  Republican-Union  coalition  retain- 
ed an  overall  majority,  but  the  Regular  Democracy  acquired 
equal  standing  in  the  Assembly. 
Woe  be  unto  the  graduate  student  who  writes  such  an  obvious 
stitching-together  of  note  cards  with  no  especially  obvious 
logical  connection  between  them.  Why  a  university  press  pub- 
lishes what  a  graduate  seminar  would  reject  is  an  important 
problem. 

Far  more  important  than  the  lack  of  readability  evident  in 
the  passage  is  the  lack  of  understanding  betrayed  by  it.  Every- 
where in  the  book,  one  is  greeted  by  transitions  from  party  to 
party  and  from  platform  to  platform,  willy-nilly,  without  even 
a  modest  attempt  at  explaining  why — why,  in  this  case,  Van 
Buren  and  Dickinson  flip-flopped.  The  lack  of  understanding 
here  is  fundamental  and  ironic. 

Mr.  Dell's  historical  world  is  highly  politicized.  He  has 
studied  the  political  affiliations  of  scores  of  Civil  War 
generals  in  an  effort  to  show  how  many  were  Democrats.  This 
may  reflect  more  of  his  own  feelings  than  theirs,  for  Generals, 
though  some  became  Presidential  candidates,  generally  did 
not  vote  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
their  partisan  awareness.  Even  though  he  tends  to  see  every- 
thing as  political  in  nature,  Mr.  Dell  does  not  really  under- 
stand the  nature  of  politics.  He  cannot  explain  the  wild  mean- 
derings  of  politicians  from  ideological  position  to  ideological 
position,  because  he  does  not  study  what  often  made  them 
change,  factional  politics.  Compare  the  flat  and  almost  mean- 
ingless description  of  New  York  politics  above  with  these 
passages  from  a  historian  who  does  understand,  Michael  Les 
Benedict  (in  A  Compromise  of  Principle:  Congressional  Re- 
publicans and  Reconstruction,  1863-1869  [New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1974]: 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  understanding  Repub- 
lican radicalism  and  conservatism  during  the  Civil  War 
period  has  been  the  tendency  of  historians  to  confuse  poli- 
tical and  legislative  radicalism. .  .  .  [Contemporaries]  were 
equally  perplexed  by  the  ideological  somersaults  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Horace  Greeley,  George  Julian,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  lights.  To  understand  how  a  Chase  could  be  the  radi- 
cal candidate  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  in 
1864  and  then  aspire  to  the  Democratic  nomination  four 
years  later,  one  must  perceive  the  factional  nature  of  Ameri- 
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can  politics. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  been  a  two-party 
democracy;  in  many  states  there  has  been  only  one  viable 
political  party.  Yet,  for  nearly  every  position  in  American 
national  and  state  goyemment  there  have  been  more  than 
one  or  two  aspirants.  These  rivals  have  had  to  fight  their 
battles  within  one  or  another  of  the  parties.  Often  ideo- 
logical similarities,  personal  fidendships,  or  pure  self-inter- 
est have  spurred  groups  of  aspirants  to  office  to  ally  them- 
selves with  their  rivals. 
Benedict  then  gives  a  suitably  complex  and  yet  also  satis- 
fyingly  explained  example,  the  Seward-Weed  vs.  Greeley 
rivalry  in  New  York's  Republican  party: 
The  feud  broke  into  bitter  warfare  that  year  [1860],  when 
Seward  and  Weed  blamed  Greeley  for  Seward's  failure  to 
win  the  Republican  presidential  nomination — Seward  had 
been  the  radical  candidate  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Greeley  had  favored  the  archconservative  Missouri  Whig, 
Edward  Bates. 

Weed  repaid  Greeley .  .  .in  1861,  defeating  Greeley's  drive 
for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
During  the  secession  winter,  as  Weed  advocated  conces- 
sions to  slavery  to  preserve  the  Union,  Greeley  opposed 
compromises,  preferring  to  allow  the  South  to  secede  peace- 
fully. Strife  continued  as  both  factions  tried  to  win  Lin- 
coln's favor  and  control  the  national  patronage.  Lincoln 
gave  control  of  the  customs  house  in  New  York  City  to  for- 
mer Democrats,  who  generally  disliked  Seward  and  allied 
loosely  with  Greeley,  but  the  Seward-Weed  forces  generally 
received  the  choicer  appointments  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

In  1862,  anti-Weed  forces,  made  up  of  Greeley's  friends 
and  the  allies  of  independent-minded  former  Democrats 
.  .  . ,  controlled  the  Republican  nominations.  Weed,  advo- 
cating a  strong  appeal  to  Union  Democrats,  left  the  state 
convention  disgruntled  and  did  little  to  elect  the  ticket. 
When  the  Republicans  lost  the  canvass,  Greeley  and  his 
allies  charged  him  with  sabotage.  But  with  the  only  patron- 
age now  available  to  Republicans  in  the  state  emanating 
from  the  national  government.  Weed  slowly  regained  con- 
trol of  the  state  organization. 

By  1864  Weed,  who  first  worked  for  Lincoln's  renomi- 
nation  and  then  threatened  to  sit  out  the  campaign  unless 
Lincoln  acceeded  to  his  ever-growing  patronage  demands, 
had  won  control  of  every  important  national  appointment 
in  the  state.  Lincoln  had  replaced  the  former  Democrat 
Chase  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  soon  thereafter 
turned  out  Chase's  formerly  Democratic  friends  in  the  New 
York  customs  house,  substituting  for  them  allies  of  Weed.  At 
the  same  time  he  named  a  Seward-Weed  partisan  city  post- 
master. Given  this  political  situation,  it  is  little  wonder  that 


Greeley  opposed  Lincoln's  renomination  and  that  many 
leading  former  Democrats  .  .  .  actively  promoted  the  Fre- 
mont third-party  movement. 
And  so  it  goes  for  three  more  pages,  with  Greeley  and  Weed 
alternately  skulking  and  acting  as  Republican  stalwarts. 
Benedict  gives  us  an  explanation,  and  we  do  not  lurch  along 
confusedly  from  baffling  factional  identification  to  seemingly 
inexplicable  ideological  about-face.  Benedict  has  an  under- 
standing of  politics  that  Dell  does  not. 

Moreover,  Dell's  bibliography  is  practically  twenty  years 
out  of  date.  Few  works  written  after  1956  are  cited.  We  get 
father  Philip,  but  not  son  Eric,  Foner;  Oberholtzer  on  Phila- 
delphia but  not  Dusinberre;  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review  but  not  the  Journal  of  American  History;  etc.  I  can 
find  no  references  to  Civil  War  History,  though  all  scholars 
would  now  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  leading  journal  in  that 
field  of  study.  The  modem  students  of  Democratic  behavior, 
like  Leonard  Curry,  are  not  mentioned. 

This  is  the  first  book  I  have  seen  fi*om  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  Press,  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to  another.  As  my 
liberal  use  of  "sic"  in  the  quotations  from  the  book  suggests, 
the  editorial  standards  are  simply  appalling.  Proofi*eaders 
should  have  caught  some  of  these  mistakes:  "Consservative" 
(page  19);  "nothern"  (31);  Horace  "Heffren"  and  Horace 
"Heffern"  in  the  same  paragraph  (59);  "ad  nauseam"  for  "ad 
nauseam"  (106);  "sizeable"  (119)  and  "sizable"  (233); 
"Widescale"  (200)  is  not  a  word;  "Implicitely"  for  "Implicitly" 
(205);  "perscution"  (240);  "picure"  (245);  "beastial"  for 
"bestial"  (247);  Charles  R.  Buckalew  becomes  "William  A." 
(268);  "Irwin"  McDowell  (276)  is  "Irvin"  in  the  index; 
"proffered"  is  "proferred"  (277);  Mr.  "Coffroth"  is  also  Mr. 
"Coffrath"  in  the  same  paragraph  (319);  "Relected"  (341);  and 
the  last  sentence  of  Chapter  14  has  no  concluding  punc- 
tuation. The  capitalization  is  absolutely  bizarre,  and  a  page 
looks  almost  like  an  eighteenth-century  text  with  capital 
letters  sprinkled  everywhere.  Greunmatical  errors  are  per- 
mitted, as  on  page  91:  "the  man  whom  he  believed  had  lost 
Tennessee."  The  "whom"  should  be  "who,"  as  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  noun  clause  ("who  .  .  .  had  lost  Tennessee")  and  not  the 
object  of  the  verb  "believed." 

There  is  a  great  book  yet  to  be  written  on  the  Democratic 
party  after  Douglas.  We  need  to  know  more  about  it  in  almost 
every  northern  state,  and  we  certainly  need  a  synthesis  which 
coordinates  our  knowledge  of  each  state  into  a  usable  inter- 
pretation. Christopher  Dell  whets  our  appetites  for  more,  but 
we  do  not  have  complete  confidence  in  what  he  does  tell  us. 
Creswell,  for  example,  was  a  Whig  forced  into  the  Douglas 
Democracy  in  1860,  because  the  Republican  party  was  too 
weak  in  Maryland  to  count.  Is  it  right  to  call  him  a  War  Demo- 
crat? If  not,  what  about  the  others? 
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THURLOWWEED,  THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE, 
AND  MRS.  LINCOLN'S  "TREASON" 


In  January,  1975,  Lincoln  Lore  published  an  article  proving 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  defend  his  wife  from  allegations 
of  treason.  The  source  of  the  erroneous  story  about  Lincoln's 
appearance  was  Thomas  L.  James,  a  New  Yorker  who  served 
as  Postmaster  General  in  President  Garfield's  cabinet.  It  was 
easy  to  prove  that  James  could  not  have  heard  the  story,  as  he 
claimed,  from  a  Senator  who  had  been  a  member  of  that 
committee,  because  all  but  two  of  the  Senators  were  dead  by 
the  time  James  claimed  to  hear  the  story  (1881).  Of  the  re- 
maining two,  one  was  of  the  opposition  party  (and  would 
never  have  sat  upon  a  story  that  could  kill  the  Republican 
party),  and  the  other  retired  to  Oregon  after  one  term  in  the 
Senate  (and  had  no  opportunity  to  see  James). 

The  story  obviously  was  not  true,  but  where  did  it  come 
from?  Why  did  this  relatively  obscure  New  York  politician, 
whose  name  otherwise  never 
appeared  in  the  Lincoln  story, 
become  the  source  for  this 
famous  Lincoln  anecdote?  In 
1975,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
answer  to  this  question.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  establish  a  plau- 
sible connection  between 
Jeimes  and  the  allegations 
against  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  to  do 
so  will  require  a  historical  ex- 
cursion to  the  docks  of  New 
York  City,  an  examination  of  a 
rare  pamphlet  which  Jay 
Monaghan  failed  to  list  in  his 
Lincoln  Bibliography,  and  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  seamier 
side  of  American  politics. 

Hardly  a  patronage  prize  in 
nineteenth-century  American 
politics  was  sought  after  more 
ardently  than  the  collectorship 
of  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
As  far  back  as  1841,  a  corre- 
spondent had  warned  Presi- 
dential-hopeful Henry  Clay 
that  the  position  in  the  New 
York  Custom  House  was  "sec- 
ond only  in  influence  to  that  of 
Postmaster-General."  By  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  col- 
lector's salary  was  $6,340,  and 
he  could  expect  to  earn  another 
$20,000  from  fees.  The  Custom 
House  perhaps  employed  1,200 
people,  all  of  whom  gave  two 
percent  of  their  salaries  to  the 
coffers  of  the  party  that  got 
them   their  jobs  in  the  first    FIGURE  1.  Thurlow  Weed 
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place.  It  is  Uttle  wonder  that  this  prize  whetted  pohtical 
appetites  all  over  the  country. 

The  New  York  Custom  House  was  often  the  focus  of  un- 
seemly intra-party  feuds  in  the  Empire  State.  The  period  of 
Lincoln's  Presidency  was  no  exception,  and  a  dispute  over  the 
Custom  House  meirred  New  York  pohtics  throughout  the  Civ- 
il War.  It  became  the  focus  of  a  long-standing  feud  between  the 
wing  of  the  RepubUcan  party  controlled  by  William  H.  Seward 
and  his  henchman  Thurlow  Weed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
wing  controlled  by  Horace  Greeley  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  on  the  other.  There  were  many  smaller  feuds  and 
many  irregular  twists  and  turns,  but  the  existence  of  animos- 
ity between  Seward  and  Greeley,  two  men  of  enormous  talents 
and  ambitions,  kept  the  fires  of  conflict  raging  in  New  York 
Republican  politics. 
Since  Seward  was  in  Washington  as  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  entire  period  of  Lincoln's 
Presidency,  the  local  feud  in 
New  York  centered  above  all  on 
the  personality  and  politics  of 
Thurlow  Weed.  When  the  Lin- 
coln administration  first  took 
office.  Weed  gave  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  be  the 
conduit  through  which  all  ad- 
ministration patronage  in  New 
York  would  flow.  President  Lin- 
coln informed  Weed,  however, 
that  his  motto  in  such  matters 
was  "justice  to  all"  and  that 
Weed  did  not  have  Lincoln's 
"authority  to  arrange"  all  such 
matters  in  New  York. 

Endeavoring  "to  apply  the 
rule  of  give  and  take,"  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  first  appointed 
Hiram  Barney  to  the  collector- 
ship.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Weed's  faction,  and  he  ap- 
pointed, among  others,  Rufus 
F.  Andrews  to  the  position  of 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  many  offices 
the  collector  could  appoint. 
Despite  their  appointments, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  offices  went  to  par- 
tisans of  Weed  and  Seward. 

In  1862,  Barney  used  Cus- 
tom House  patronage  to  help 
nominate  James  S.  Wads- 
worth  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Wadsworth  was  an  anti- 
Weed  Republican,  and  he  would 
run  against  Democrat  Horatio 
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Seymour.  Seymour  won,  and  Wadsworth's  supporters  claim- 
ed that  Weed  had  stabbed  the  Republican  candidate  in  the 
back.  Weed's  explanation  was  different.  True,  he  said,  he  had 
supported  a  renomination  of  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  to 
run  on  a  platform  strictly  of  support  for  reuniting  the  Union. 
It  was  also  true  that  Weed  had  been  disappointed  by  not 
having  the  ticket  "ballasted"  by  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  friendly  to  Weed,  that  "Weed  men"  were  carefully 
excluded  from  the  state  committee,  that  the  party  head- 
quarters were  moved  from  Albany  (Weed's  upstate  bailiwick) 
to  New  York  City,  and  that  Wadsworth  took  an  "abolition" 
line  in  his  speeches  despite  Weed's  pleading  with  him  to  take  a 
strictly  "Union"  line.  Nevertheless,  when  Wadsworth's 
m  anagers  came  toWeedoutof  desperation  because  they  could 
not  raise  money  for  the  canvass,  he  let  bygones  be  bygones 
and  called  out  his  party  workers.  They  went  to  work  too  late, 
but  in  Weed's  estimation  he  had  been  faithful  to  the  party 
when  it  needed  him. 

Despite  occasional  setbacks  like  the  disastrous  Wadsworth 
nomination,  Thurlow  Weed  managed  to  dominate,  if  not  con- 
trol completely,  the  Custom  House.  This  was  increasingly  true 
as  his  enemies  in  the  party  and  in  the  Custom  House  became 
identified  with  Salmon  P.  Chase's  bid  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in  1864.  At  a  meeting  of  the  state 
committee  from  which  Chase  supporters  were  absent,  Weed 
managed  to  get  an  endorsement  for  Lincoln's  renomination. 

In  September,  Chase's  supporters  (and  many  of  Weed's 
enemies)  were  removed  from  the  Custom  House.  Collector 
Barney  and  Surveyor  Rufus  Andrews  were  among  those  re- 
moved. Andrews,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
in  Baltimore  which  nominated  Lincoln,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  for  his  election  anyway.  About  a  month  after 
the  election,  Andrews  published  an  angry  letter  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  savagely  attacking  Weed.  The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  rare 
copy  of  the  letter  as  a  separately  published  pamphlet  entitled. 
Letter  of  Rufus  F.  Andrews,  Lately  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  to  Thurlow  Weed,  Lately  Editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  (New  York:  1864).  This  choice  example  of 
nineteenth-century  political  vituperation  discussed  the  Cus- 
tom House  removals  of  September .  It  was  published  on  the  eve 
of  Thurlow  Weed's  trial  in  a  $50,000  damage  suit  brought 
against  him  by  George  Opdyke,  Mayor  of  New  York  City  and 
an  adherent  of  the  Greeley  faction.  The  libel  suit  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  factional  wars  in  New  York  and,  especially,  of 
Weed's  attacks  on  his  rivals.  Weed  had  accused  Greeley  of 
involvement,  through  a  friend,  in  shady  speculations  in 
Southern  cotton.  Weed  had  charged  Isaac  Henderson,  who 
was  a  proprietor  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's  newspaper  and  a 
Lincoln  appointee  as  Navy  Agent  for  New  York,  of  graft  and 
illicit  commissions  on  government  contracts.  He  accused 
Opdyke  of  sitting  on  a  committee  which  awarded  a  $190,000 
indemnity  for  a  gun  factory  destroyed  in  the  1863  draift  riots  — 
a  gun  factory  in  which  Opdyke  had  a  personal  financial 
interest.  He  said,  too,  that  Opdyke  had  secret  partnerships 
which  led  to  profits  from  government  contracts  for  cloth, 
blankets,  clothing,  and  guns.  Opdyke  was  further  alleged  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  Mariposa  Mining  Company,  which 
swindled  General  John  C.  Fremont.  Opdyke  pressed  a  suit  for 
libel,  and  Andrews's  letter  appeared  at  a  strategic  moment  — 
the  day  before  the  trial  began. 

Andrews  claimed  that  he  waited  until  after  the  Presidential 
election  to  write  for  fear  that  "to  avenge  personal  wrongs 
might  damage  the  cause  of  Republican  govermnent  and  free 
institutions"  at  such  a  critical  time.  He  said  that  he  met  Weed 
first  in  the  winter  of  1857-1858.  A  young  lawyer  from  New 
York  City,  Andrews  was  flattered  by  Weed's  attention  and  be- 
came one  of  his  partisans  ("you  and  I  were  thrown  a  great  deal 
together  in  politics").  In  1860,  Andrews  worked  for  Lincoln's 
election,  and  in  1861  he  got  the  reward  of  the  politician  who 
chooses  the  right  Presidential  horse;  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  of  New  York.  At  that  point,  Andrews  said,  "I 
yielded  to  your  entreaties,  and  gave  to  you  for  your  friends  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  places  in  my  gift." 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  In  1863,  according  to 
Andrews,  Weed  became  "severe  in  .  .  .  denunciations  of  the 
President,"  proclaimed  him  an  "old  Imbecile,"  judged  the  war 
a  "failure,"  and  called  Lincoln's  "advising  ministers  a  corrupt 
and  inefficient  cabal."  Finally,  Andrews  continued, 

...  in  the  spring  of  1863,  in  a  public  hotel  of  the  city  of  New 


York,  you  annoimced  to  an  indiscriminate  audience  that  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  guilty  of 
treasonable  conduct,  and  that  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  lady  had  been  banished  [from]  the  Capital;  an 
order  which  you  declared  was  too  long  delayed!  This 
occurred  in  my  hearing,  and  I  promptly  denied  the  state- 
ment, and  branded  it  as  the  invention  of  malicious  mendaci- 
ty. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  in  New  York  that  very  evening,  An- 
drews said,  and  he  "called  to  pay  her"  his  "accustomed 
respects."  He  also  expressed  his  "surprise  at  hearing  she  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Washington."  Astonished  and  indig- 
nant, Mrs.  Lincoln  demanded  the  source  of  the  allegation.  An- 
drews told.  Weed  subsequently  "went  to  Washington,  and 
sued  for  and  received  pardon"  for  his  offense,  but  he  never  for- 
gave  Andrews   for   his   "interposition   upon   behalf  of  a 
slandered  woman." 
In  my  zeal  to  save  the  first  American  lady  from  aspersion 
[Andrews  wrote],  I  incurred  the  wrath  of  her  defamer,  and 
from   that   hour  how   to  destroy  me  became  his  chief 
ambition.  Thenceforward  your  hatred    to    me    had    no 
boundary  but  your  capacity  for  harm. 
Andrews  claimed  that  Weed  tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep 
him  from  becoming  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  nominating 
convention  in  1864.  Andrews  quoted  Weed's  letter  in  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  of  June  11, 1864,  which  charged  that 
"a  formidable  and  organized  body  of  ultra  abolitionists,  'loyal 
leaguers,'  and  radical  demagogues  appeared  at  Baltimore,  for 
the  purpose, .  .  .ofprocuring  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dickinson 
for  Vice-President,  that  Mr.  Seward  might  be  excluded  from 
the  Cabinet.  In  this  miserable  intrigue  the  ultraists  of  Massa- 
chusetts cuddled  with  the  slime  of  New  York."  In  particular, 
Weed  noted  that  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  was  among  the  most  unscrupulous  traducers  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  State."  To  put  a  New  Yorker  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency  would  be  to  remove  Seward  from  the  Cabinet,  for  it 
was  assumed  that  Lincoln  would  not  have  two  New  Yorkers 
among  his  closest  advisors.  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and 
called  Seward  "a  statesman  of  whom  the  nation  may  be  justly 
proud."  Andrews  also  noted  Weed's  letter  of  June  25,  1864, 
which  attacked  George  Opdyke,  who  had  brought  suit  against 
him;  Weed  asked  him  to  explain  "the  alleged  sale  of  the  office 
of  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
$10,000."  Again,  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and  said,  "I  have 
been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Opdyke  vs.  Weed, 
and  am  happy  in  the  belief  that  you  are  to  be  gratified  on  this 
point  of  the  'alleged  sale,'  whenever  the  trial  of  that  cause 
shall  take  place." 

Andrews  explained  his  own  downfall  as  Weed's  effort  to 
save  his  power.  Having  beaten  Weed's  forces  and  served  as  a 
delegate  in  the  nominating  convention,  Andrews  was  a 
symbol  of  Weed's  inability  to  control  New  York's  party.  He 
had  to  be  removed.  Andrews  charged  that  Weed  had  friends 
tell  Lincoln  that  he  would  not  support  him  for  President  in 
1864  if  Andrews  was  retained.  "I  was  dismissed,  and  you 
triumphed,"  Andrews  concluded,  but,  "not  imputing  blame  to 
the  President,  I  devoted  my  time,  money,  and  efforts  to 
securing  his  re-election  to  the  office  which  he  adorns." 

Such  was  Andrews's  remarkable  story,  but  one  thing  has 
been  left  out,  the  extreme  language  he  used  to  tell  it.  He  called 
Weed  a  "demagogue,"  a  "hypocrite,"  and  an  "ingrate."  He  re- 
called Weed's  well-known  nicknames  in  opposition  circles, 
"the  Old  Man,"  "the  Lucifer  of  the  Lobby,"  and  "Fagin  the 
Jew."  He  referred  to  Weed's  retirement  firom  the  editorship  of 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  in  1863  and  claimed  that  Weed 
dodged   military   service   because   of  a  "sprained   wrist." 
"Why  don't  you  emulate  the  last  virtue  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  An- 
drews asked,  "and  hang  yourself?"  In  addition  to  name- 
calling,  Andrews  made  a  point  of  Weed's  disloyalty  to  the 
Lincoln  administration.  He  dated  Weed's  impatience  with 
the  President  from  the  fall  of  1862: 
According  to  your  expressed  views,  nothing  was  right.  In 
civil  and  military  life  everything  was  wrong.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  was  condemned  by  you  in  unmeasured 
terms.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  sneeringly  alluded  to 
by  you  as  weak  devices  of  fanatics  and  abolitionists.  The 
appointments  to  office  were  "not  fit  to  be  made." 
Certainly,  not  all  that  Andrews  said  was  true.  For  example. 
Weed's  resignation  letter  claimed  "an  infirm  leg  and  a  broken 
arm"  as  reasons  for  not  going  to  military  service;  besides,  "the 
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Old  Man"  was  sixty-five  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  An- 
drews's letter  is  not  without  its  uses.  Harry  J.  Carman  and 
Reinhard  Luthin  in  Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  term  Weed  "a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  administration,"  and  so  he  was  when 
the  chips  were  down.  Yet,  he  did  have  his  differences  with  the 
administration,  and  Andrews's  letter  serves  to  alert  us  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  those  differences. 

Weed  had  his  principal  differences  with  what  his  grandson 
and  memorialist  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  called  "the  radicsd 
section  of  the  Republican  party."  In  his  letter  announcing  his 
retirement  from  his  newspaper.  Weed  said: 

I  differ  widely  with  my  party  about  the  best  means  of 
crushing  the  Rebellion.  That  difference  is  radical  and 
irreconcilable.  I  can  neither  impress  others  with  my  views, 
nor  surrender  my  own  solemn  convictions.  The  alternative 
of  living  in  strife  with  those  whom  I  have  esteemed,  or  with- 
drawing, is  presented.  I  have  not  hesitated  in  choosing  the 
path  of  peace  as  the  path  of  duty. 

These  differences  clearly  centered  around  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  Though  Weed  apparently  issued  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Proclamation  as  a  document  which  even 
"the  most  ungenerous  enemies  of  our  cause  will  be  compelled 
to  respect,"  he  must  not  have  cared  for  it  very  much.  In  late 
1862  and  early  1863,  Weed  was  in  the  forefront  of  attempts  to 
unite  on  a  Democrat  like  Horatio  Seymour  or  Generad 
McClellan  to  lead  a  Union  party  on  a  platform  of  simply  re- 
uniting the  Union.  After  the  draft  riots,  he  wrote  Henry  Ray- 
mond, editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  offering  a  500  dollar  con- 
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FIGURE  2.  The  "Old  Man. 


tribution  "for  the  relief  of  the  colored  people  whose  dwellings 
were  robbed  and  who  were  driven  from  their  employment."  In 
the  course  of  doing  so,  Weed  wrote: 

For  this  persecution  of  the  negro  there  is  divided  respon- 
sibility. The  hostility  of  Irishmen  to  Africans  is  unworthy  of 
men  who  themselves  seek  and  find  in  America  an  asylum 
from  oppression.  Yet  this  hostility  would  not  culminate  in 
arson  and  murder  but  for  the  stimulants  applied  by 
fanatics.  Joiu*nalists  who  persistently  inflame  and  ex- 
asperate the  ignorant  and  the  lawless  against  the  negro  are 
morally  responsible  for  these  outrages.  When  all  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  reviewed,  the  popular  con- 
demnation of  those  who,  while  the  United  States  was 
struggling  for  its  existence,  thrust  the  unoffending  negro 
forward  as  a  target  for  infuriated  mobs,  will  become  general 
and  emphatic. 

In  South  Carolina  ultra  Abolitionists  have  been  hailed  as 
the  "best  friends"  of  secession.  Practically,  they  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  colored  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
malign  influence  of  these  howling  fanatics  in  Congress  and 
with  the  President,  rebellion  would  not,  in  the  beginning, 
have  assumed  such  formidable  proportions;  nor,  in  its 
progress,  would  the  North  have  been  divided  or  the  govern- 
ment crippled  .  .  . 

The  abolitionists  had  too  much  influence  on  Lincoln  to  suit 
Thurlow  Weed.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1863,  he  devised 
a  plan  to  end  the  war  which  he  submitted  to  President  Lin- 
coln, and  there  was  no  abolition  in  it.   It  called  for  the 
President  "to  issue  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  and 
amnesty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the 
government"  as  soon  as  there  was  a  military  success.  A 
ninety-day  armistice  should  follow,  during  which  any  states 
which  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  would  be  fully 
restored  to  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  before  the  war.  After 
the  armistice,  any  states  refusing  pardon  would  be  affected  by 
another    proclamation    "announcing    that    in    the    future 
prosecution  of  the  war  .  .  .  ,  all  territory,  whether  farms, 
villages,  or  cities,  shall  be  PARTITIONED  equitably  be- 
tween and  Eunong  the  officers  and  soldiers  by  whom  it  shall  be 
conquered."  This  was  an  interesting  proposition,  for  what  do 
we  make  of  Weed's  self-conscious  opposition  to  radicalism 
when  his  own  plan  embodied  the  most  radicsd  plan  ever  pro- 
posed by  Republican  politicians,  the  partitioning  of  Southern 
plantations?   The   only   difference  was   not  in   degree   of 
radicalism  but  in  the  particular  social  group  to  be  served. 
Weed's  helped  white  Northerners  and  the  "radical"  proposal 
helped  black  Southerners.  Each  was  socially  revolutionary, 
and   Weed  defended  his  policy  as  a  social  and  political 
revolution: 
Your  armies  [Weed  told  Lincoln]  will  be  voluntarily  and 
promptly  recruited,   and   their  ranks  filled  with  enter- 
prising, earnest  yeomen,  who  have  an  intelligent  reason  for 
entering  the  army,  and  who  know  that  the  realization  of 
their  hopes  depends  upon  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  courage. 
And  by  thus  providing  homes  and  occupations  when  the 
war  is  over  for  our  disbanded  soldiers,  you  leave  scattered 
over  rebel  territory  an  element  that  may  be  relied  upon  for 
the  reconstruction  of  civil  government  in  the  seceded  states. 
Each  plan  was  potentially  bloody: 

In  answer  to  those  who  may  object  [Weed  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent] to  the  sanguinary  feature  of  this  plan,  I  think  it  quite 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  maritime  wars  this  feature  has  long 
been  recognized  and  practiced  by  all  civilized  nations.  Argo- 
sies of  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  untold  millions  of  the 
wealth  of  non-combatants,  captured  in  time  of  weir,  are 
divided  as  prize  money  among  the  officers  and  sailors  by 
whom  they  are  captured.  This,  therefore,  in  all  wars  upon 
the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world,  being  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  cannot,  in  reason  or  common-sense,  be  objected  to, 
whereas,  in  this  case,  the  sufferers  are  in  relsellion  against 
their  government,  and  have  been  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  the  most  liberal  offers  of  peace,  protec- 
tion, and  prosperity. 
If  we  may  judge  by  Weed's  conservatism,  the  only  difference 
between  the  wings  of  the  Republican  party  was  not  their  rela- 
tive degree  of  constitutional  flexibility  or  even  sanguinary  de- 
sires for  social  revolution;  their  difference  was  over  whether  to 
help  the  black  man  or  not. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  differences  between 
Weed  and  Andrews,  or  in  general  between  the  Weed  faction 
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and  the  Greeley  faction,  involved  anything  so  high-minded 
and  ideological  as  policy  alternatives  towards  the  black  race. 
True,  factions  do  use  issues  and  sometimes  use  them  long 
enough  to  become  identified  over  a  period  of  time  with  one  is- 
sue or  another.  But  there  was  a  lot  more  at  work  in  New  York's 
factionalism  than  philosophical  disagreements  over  policy. 
Personal  ambitions  were  a  major  factor;  there  were  only  so 
many  offices  to  be  filled,  and  many  talented  Republicans  vied 
for  them.  Here,  for  example,  is  Weed's  explanation  of  the  op- 
position to  the  renomination  of  Governor  Morgan  in  1862: 
Mr.  Greeley  still  aspired  to  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Mor- 
gan, a  resident  of  New  York,  was  in  his  way.  He  therefore 
urged  the  nomination  of  General  Wadsworth,  a  western 
man,  of  Democratic  antecedents,  so  that  the  field  for  the 
Senate  might  remain  open. 
Though  jaundiced,  of  course,  this  explanation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  issues,  and  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  a  factor  of  over- 
riding importance  in  New  York  politics,  the  upstate-New  York 
City  conflict.  From  the  era  of  the  ratification  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  day,  this 
rivalry  has  been  great  enough  to  cause  threats  that  the  city 
would  secede  from  the  state.  In  a  rough  way,  one  can  under- 
stand the  Seward/Weed-Greeley  feud  by  the  simple  notion 
that  the  former  men  were  from  upstate  and  the  latter  from 
New  York  City. 

But  in  all  the  welter  of  confusion  over  Republican  fac- 
tionalism in  New  York,  we  have  almost  lost  track  of  the  accu- 
sations about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  The  importance  of  the 
emergence  of  that  story  in  this  wrangle  over  patronage  is  not 
that  it  makes  the  story  any  more  verifiable  or  understand- 
able, but  that  it  links  the  story  to  Thomas  L.  James.  For  James 
got  his  political  education  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
From  1861  to  1864,  James  served  as  inspector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  New  York.  Moreover,  James  was  married  four 
times:  his  first  wife  was  Emily  Ida  Freeburn,  a  niece  of  Thur- 
low  Weed.  His  second  wife  was  her  sister.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried to  nieces  of  Thurlow  Weed!  We  can  now  understand  bet- 
ter how  Thomas  L.  James  became  the  source  for  the  famous 
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story  about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  As  a  Custom  House  ap- 
pointee throughout  the  war  years,  James  was  present  to  wit- 
ness the  Andrews-Weed  feud.  Moreover,  as  Weed's  relative  by 
marriage,  he  had  more  reason  than  most  to  take  note  of  the 
charge  that  Weed  had  accused  Mrs.  Lincoln  of  treason.  Of 
course,  the  story  of  the  President's  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  not  included,  but 
the  seventeen  years  that  would  intervene  before  James  told  the 
story  would  cloud  the  memory,  alter  details,  and  embellish  the 
story.  At  last  we  know  that  James  had  some  connection  to  al- 
legations of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason. 

What  of  Rufus  Andrews?  He  never  got  his  job  back,  but  it  is 
hard  to  arouse  much  pity  for  him.  He  was  the  ultimate  spoils- 
man. Our  principal  source  of  knowledge  about  Andrews  is  five 
letters  written  by  him  and  preserved  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  They  reveal  the 
other  side  of  the  pamphleteer  who  claimed  to  defend  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's honor.  One  letter  is  a  recommendation  for  office  (July  2, 
1862).  One  is  his  letter  saying  he  wall  sacrifice  himself  "to  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  revenge,  and  the  senile  lust  of  power"  for 
the  sake  of  his  party  (August  31,  1864).  Another,  written  one 
day  later,  places  him  and  a  fellow  campaigner  for  Lincoln  at 
Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  hoping  Lincoln  will  call  them 
to  come  and  explain  Andrews's  case.  The  other  two  letters, 
though  they  do  not  mention  any  issues  or  personalities  of  the 
Civil  War  era,  are  the  most  revealing  of  all.  Both  were  vmtten 
several  months  before  his  removal  from  office.  On  Janaury 
15,  1864,  he  wrote  President  Lincoln:  "I  send  you  by  express 
this  day,  a  Saddle  of  English  Mutton,  received  by  the  Scotia 
\sic.\  I  hope  the  disposition  of  the  English  may  hereafter  be  as 
good  as  their  mutton."  And  again  on  February  27,  1864,  he 
sent  "by  express  .  .  .  some  English  mutton  just  received  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world  —  I  hope  it  may  reach  you  in  time 
for  your  dinner  tomorrow."  Whether  it  was  atribute  to  Weed's 
clout  or  Lincoln's  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  little  favors  ex- 
tended from  the  New  York  Custom  House,  a  little  English 
mutton  was  not  enough  to  keep  Rufus  Andrews  in  office. 
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FIGURE  3.  Horatio  Seymour  and  George  McClellan  as  Republicans  saw  them  by  1864. 
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JACK  TAR  AND  ABE  LINCOLN:  HOW  THE  SAILORS  VOTED  IN  '64 


Voting  in  the  field  was  a  hot  issue  in  Lincoln's  day,  and  it 
has  troubled  historians  ever  since.  As  early  as  1861 ,  President 
Lincoln  heard  with  favor  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler's 
proposal  to  recruit  Massachusetts  troops  personally.  What 
made  the  proposal  attractive  was  the  hope  that  this 
Democratic  general  could  attract  Democratic  citizens  who 
would  otherwise  stay  home  and  vote  against  the  Republicans. 
In  1862  David  Davis  worried  that  Republican  Leonard  Swett 
would  lose  the  race  in  Lincoln's  old  congressional  district  in 
Illinois  because  loyal  voters  were  in  the  ranks  and  away  from 
home,  leaving  only  the  disloyal  to  vote  the  Republicans  out. 
By  1864  most  states  had  solved  the  problem  by  allowing 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field.  This  did  not  solve  the  historian 
and  political  analyst's  problem,  however.  Questions  about  the 
fairness  of  that  voting  remain.  Was  the  Army 
overwhelmingly  exposed  to  the  blandishments  of  pro- 
administration  newspapers  and  propaganda?  Did  the  politics 
of  the  commanding  officers  prevent  a  free  and  fair  election  in 
their  units? 


These  questions  remain  largely  unanswered,  and,  in  the 
arguments  over  them,  one  body  of  voters  has  been  overlooked 
altogether:  the  men  who  voted,  not  in  the  field,  but  on  the 
decks  of  the  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy.  At  first  blush,  it 
seems  that  these  might  safely  be  lumped  with  the  soldiers; 
whatever  historical  and  political  factors  explain  the  one 
should  explain  the  other.  A  closer  look  at  the  correspondence 
of  the  harried  politicians  who  struggled  for  Lincoln's 
reelection  in  1864  shows  that  soldiers  and  sailors  were,  at 
least  as  voters,  very  different  groups  of  men. 

Although  historians  have  largely  forgotten  the  sailors' 
votes,  politicians  at  the  time  did  not.  Thurlow  Weed,  "The 
Dictator"  of  New  York  Republican  politics,  became  "so 
anxious  about  the  Navy  Vote"  that  on  October  10,  1864,  he 
wrote  President  Lincoln  about  the  problem.  And  the  sailors' 
votes  did  pose  a  special  problem:  how  could  an  agent 
distribute  ballots  to  men  at  sea  without  a  seagoing  vessel  by 
which  to  reach  them?  They  could  not,  and  such  vessels  were 
not  easy  to  come  by  for  civilian  purposes  in  wartime.  In  New 


FIGURE  1 .  These  men  were  potential  voters  —  but  for  whom? 
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FIGURE  2.  The  ship  that  carried  Weed's  agent  to  the  blockading  squadron,  the  Circassian,  is  on  the  reader's  right. 


York  City,  Simeon  Draper,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  head  of  the  enormous  patronage-dispensing  New  York 
Custom  House,  wrote  George  Harrington,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "for  a  steamer  (Revenue  cutter)  to 
go  to  the  Blockading  Squadron."  Harrington  apparently 
failed  to  understand  the  important  political  purpose  of  the 
mission  and  failed  at  first  to  lend  the  cutter.  Weed,  however, 
telegraphed  Harrington  and  was  confident  of  a  "a  favorable 
answer." 

Like  all  good  political  managers,  "The  Dictator"  was 
inexhaustible  in  his  efforts  to  seek  out  potential  voters.  While 
he  worked  on  getting  a  revenue  cutter  to  visit  the  blockading 
squadron,  he  also  fretted  about  "the  vote  of  the  Sailors  on  the 
Mississippi"  River.  Weed  wrote  Frederick  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State  William  H.  Seward's  son  and  his  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  "asking  him  to  obtain  a  Government  Steamer  ...  to 
go  from  Cairo  [Illinois]  down  the  River  to  the  different  Gun 
Boats."  If  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  vessels, 
Weed  promised  President  Lincoln,  "we  shall  save  many 
thousand  Votes." 

Weed's  letter  got  immediate  results.  On  October  11,  1864, 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  State  Seward  called  on  crusty 
Gideon  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Welles 
accommodated  the  President's  request,  but,  as  his  diary  entry 
for  that  day  shows,  the  Navy  Secretary  distrusted  anything 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  approval  of  William  H.  Seward  and 
his  crafty  manager  Thurlow  Weed: 

The  President  and  Seward  called  on  me  . . .  relative  to 
New  York  voters  in  the  Navy.  Wanted  one  of  our  boats  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  New  York  commission  to 
gather  votes  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  A  Mr.  Jones 
was  referred  to,  who  subsequently  came  to  me  with  a  line 
from  the  President,  and  wanted  also  to  send  to  the 
blockading  squadrons.  Gave  permission  to  go  by  the 
Circassian,  and  directed  commanders  to  extend  facilities 
to  all  voters. 

Much  is  said  and  done  in  regard  to  the  soldier's  vote,  and 
many  of  the  States  not  only  have  passed  laws  but  altered 


their  constitutions  to  permit  it.  The  subject  is  one  that 

has  not  struck  me  favorably.  I  have  not  perhaps  given 

the  subject  the  consideration  that  I  ought  —  certainly  not 

enough  to  advocate  it,  and  yet  it  seems  ungracious  to 

oppose  it.  Were  I  to  vote  on  this  question  at  all,  I  should, 

with  my  present  impressions,  vote  against  it. 

The  administration  and  the  New  York  Republicans  acted 

quickly,  but  not  quickly  enough.  On  October  21,  one  J. 

Springsteed  wrote  Weed  from  Cairo  that  he  had  arrived  on 

Tuesday,  but  "There  was  no  Boat  to  be  had  without  waiting 

until  they  Could  repair  [the]  dispatch  Gun  Boat  Volunteer 

which  would  take  till  Friday  or  Saturday."  Springsteed  was 

"waiting  patiently,"  but  he  feared  "failure  for  the  reason  that 

[Democratic  incumbent]  Gov.  Seymours  agents  were  here 

some  ten  days  ago  Collecting  the  Votes  here  and  then  went  on 

a  Gun  Boat  for  New  Orleans  Stopping  all  Boats  they  will 

meet."  Weed's  agent  did  what  he  could  while  marooned  at 

Cairo.  There  and  seven  miles  away  at  Mound  City  were  six 

boats.  On  the  Great  Western,  he  found  "about  30  from  our 

State  of  which  they  [the  Democrats]  got  all  but  Seven  which  I 

got."  On  the  other  five  vessels,  he  reported  gloomily,  "we  did 

not  get  a  vote."  The  only  redeeming  feature  was  that  few  of  the 

river  sailors  were  from  New  York.  Springsteed  tried  the  twelve 

marines  stationed  at  Cairo  and  got  only  one  vote  to  the 

opponents'  eleven. 

Springsteed  reported  that  the  Democratic  agents  procured 
"a  great  many  votes  by  Saying  it  is  there  only  Chance." 
Apparently  the  agents  told  the  sailors  that  no  Republican 
agents  were  coming.  He  also  found  "a  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men  that  they  are  not  paid."  He  had  very  little 
hope  for  favorable  results  from  the  rest  of  the  vessels  in  the 
squadron  of  fifty  boats. 

News  from  the  blockading  squadron  was  little  better.  The 
excitable  Weed  scrawled  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  saying 
that  the  "Adversary  is  making  the  Canvass  sanguinary." 
The  political  battle  seemed  desperate,  and  news  from  a  Major 
Richardson,  dispatched  to  get  the  votes  from  the  blockading 
squadron,   was  bad.  The  major  had  written  Weed  from 
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Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  tell  him  he  found  "most  of  the 
Sailors  against  us."  The  explanation  was  simple:  "They  are 
largely  Irish." 

The  dependence  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  foreign-born 
seamen  had  long  troubled  naval  reformers  and  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy.  As  early  as  1825,  Samuel  Southard,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  had 
recommended  excluding  even  naturalized  immigrants  from 
the  service.  In  1837  Congress  sought  a  solution  by  passing  a 
bill  to  recruit  naval  apprentices,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who, 
they  hoped,  would  be  native  Americans.  Recruited  mostly 
from  the  large  cities  on  the  coast  which  had  a  seafaring 
tradition,  the  apprentices  themselves  were  frequently  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage.  In  1864  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  United  States  Navy  was  a  political  problem  for  the 
Republican  administration.  Irish-Americans  were 
consistently  Democratic  voters. 

Thurlow  Weed  reported  another  problem  to  the  President: 
"Another  Agent  writes  to  the  State  Committee  that  Admiral 
Lee  is  against  us."  Samuel  Phillips  Lee  was  an  acting  rear 
admiral,  well  connected  in  the  Lincoln  administration.  He 
was  Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair's  brother-in-law. 
He  had  fought  at  New  Orleans  in  1862,  which  gained  him 
promotion  to  command  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron  off  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  There  he  was  most 
successful  in  capturing  blockade-runners,  but  Gideon  Welles 
thought  his  "caution  runs  into  timidity."  Lee  was  no  man  to 
command  a  fleet  to  attack  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  he 
was  "destitute  of  heroic  daring."  Therefore,  Welles 
transferred  Lee  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Blair  family's 
origins  were  Democratic,  and  this  Virginia-born  brother-in- 
law  was  evidently  a  Democrat  and  not  at  all  helpful  to  the 
Republican  agents  who  came  to  distribute  ballots  to  the  river 
gunboats. 

Just  before  the  election.  Weed  conferred  with  Major 
Richardson,  who  had  returned  from  his  expedition  "to  collect 
Sailors  votes"  from  the  blockading  squadron.  Though  "a 
most  thorough  man,"  Major  Richardson  was  not  successful. 


"The  Sailors  are  nearly  all  against  us,"  Weed  told  the 
President.  "The  Officers  generally  were  right,"  although  "the 
Commander  of  one  of  the  finest  Vessels  was  hostile  and 
abusive."  The  sailors  opposed  the  administration.  Weed 
reported,  "for  a  simple  but  potent  reason  —  their  Grog  has 
been  stop  fped] !" 

On  September  1,  1862,  the  United  States  Navy  stopped 
issuing  the  "spirit  ration,"  long  a  target  of  temperance 
reformers  and  naval  reformers.  War  and  a  moralistic 
Republican  administration  seem  finally  to  have  tipped  the 
scale  in  the  reformers'  favor.  Hard-drinking  and 
tradition-bound  seamen  apparently  detested  the  move.  At  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  sailors  went  to  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  overwhelming  numbers  because  of  the 
practice  of  British  custom  commissioners  who  inspected  their 
personal  sea  chests  for  goods  on  which  a  duty  was  owed. 
Traditionally,  these  trunks  had  been  exempt  from  such 
inspections;  in  fact  sailors  regarded  their  personal  sea  chests 
as  sacred.  They  were  also  notorious  for  liking  their  grog,  and 
the  end  of  the  spirit  ration  probably  earned  the 
administration  the  common  sailors'  undying  hatred. 
Disrupting  traditions  of  the  sea  was  dangerous  business. 

Weed  reported  that  Major  Richardson  "secured  only  about 
500  Votes,"  a  disappointing  figure  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  contained  the  nation's  most  important  port  and 
probably  supplied  an  enormous  percentage  of  the  Union's 
sailors.  The  only  silver  lining  to  be  found  in  this  gloomy 
political  cloud  was  that  "the  Adversary  did  not  move  in  that 
direction."  Though  Governor  Seymour  was  apparently 
diligent  about  the  river  fleet,  the  Democrats  largely  forgot  the 
blockading  squadron.  The  problem  was  probably  not  lack  of 
cooperation  with  the  Democrats  by  the  Navy  Department. 
Gideon  Welles  prided  himself  on  keeping  the  Navy  above 
partisanship. 

President  Lincoln,  of  course,  was  most  grateful  for  the  large 
role  the  Navy  played  in  bringing  Union  victory  in  the  Civil 
War.  When  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  National  Sailors'  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Boston  right  after  the  election,  Lincoln  wrote  a 


FIGURE  3.  A  Union  river  gunboat  fleet  meanders  up  a  Southern  water^vay. 
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FIGURE  4.  Thurlow  Weed's  behavior  during  the  Civil 
War  seemed  thoroughly  out  of  character.  In  the  past  he 
had  been  largely  indifferent  to  policy,  but  he  became  so 
upset  at  Lincoln's  policies  that  he  nearly  broke  with 
the  administration. 


gracious   note  in   lieu   of  attending.    He  wrote  the  note, 
ironically,  on  election  day: 

Allow  me  to  wish  you  a  great  success.  With  the  old  fame 
of  the  Navy,  made  brighter  in  the  present  war,  you  can 
not  fail.  I  name  none,  lest  I  wrong  others  by  omission.  To 
all,  from  Rear  Admiral,  to  honest  Jack  I  tender  the 
Nation's  admiration  and  gratitude  [.] 

Lincoln  was  sincerely  grateful  for  the  sailors'  services  in  the 
war,  but  politically  he  could  have  done  without  them.  Jack 
Tar  was  a  Democrat. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
THE  ARCHIBALD  WILLIAMS  COPY 

This  is  the  seventh  article  in  a  series  on  the  signed 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the 
Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois.  The  copy  bearing 
the  inscription,  "To  Hon:  Archibald  Williams,  with  respects  of 
A.  Lincoln,"  was  the  property  of  Kenneth  K.  Bechtel  of  San 
Francisco  when  Harry  E.  Pratt  wrote  "Lincoln  Autographed 
Debates"  for  ManMscrtpis  in  1954.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
The  library  was  unable  to  describe  the  book's  history  since 
Mr.  Bechtel's  ownership. 


Archibald  Williams  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1801.  He  came 
to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1829.  There  he  established  a  successful 
law  practice.  Quincy  lay  in  what  was  called  the  Military 
Tract,  the  land  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
most  of  which  had  been  granted  as  bounties  to  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Most  of  the  veterans  were  forced  to  sell  their 
claims  to  Eastern  land  speculators.  Some  lost  them  in  tax 
sales,  not  realizing  their  liability  to  pay  taxes  on  the  claims. 
Questions  of  priority  of  owership  and  clarity  of  title  racked  the 
Military  Tract,  and  it  became  a  paradise  for  lawyers  (who 
could  get  good  fees  from  the  well-heeled  speculators  and  their 
agents).  Williams  was  soon  noted  for  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
in  land  disputes. 

Williams  became  acquainted  with  Lincoln  when  both  men 
served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  at  Vandalia  in  the  1830s. 
The  Quincy  Whig  served  in  the  lUinois  Senate  from  1832-1836 
and  in  the  Illinois  House  from  1836-1840.  Usher  F.  Linder 
remembered  Lincoln  and  Williams  sitting  near  each  other  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  State  House  in  Vandalia;  they 
were  "great  friends,"  he  said.  Legal  work  also  brought  the  two 
men  together.  Lincoln  was  associated  with  Williams  in 
several  cases  and  apparently  took  some  of  the  Quincy 
lawyer's  cases  on  appeal  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
Springfield. 

Both  former  Kentuckians  were  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  In  1848, 
when  Lincoln  dropped  Clay  for  Zachary  Taylor  and  some 
hope  of  winning,  Williams  was  apparently  slow  to  switch  his 
loyalties.  Lincoln  told  him  flatly,  "Mr.  Clay's  chance  for  an 
election,  is  just  no  chance  at  all."  Both  Williams  and  Lincoln 
were  friends  of  Orville  Hickman  Browning,  another  Quincy 
lawyer  and  active  Whig  politician.  "I  know  our  good  friend 
Browning,"  Lincoln  told  Williams,  "is  a  greatadmirer  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  I  therefore  fear,  he  is  favoring  his  nomination." 
Lincoln  instructed  Williams  to  ask  Browning  "to  discard 
feeling,  and  try  if  he  can  possibly,  as  a  matter  of  judgment, 
count  the  votes  necessary  to  elect  him."  Williams  evidently 
jumped  on  the  Taylor  bandwagon,  for,  after  the  election, 
Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  recommending  his  appointment  as  U.S. 
District  Attorney  (Lincoln  did  not  like  the  idea  of  rewarding 
holdouts  for  Clay's  nomination  with  appointive  offices). 
Williams  gained  the  appointment  and  held  office  until  the 
Democrats  took  over  the  Presidency  in  1853.  In  1852  he  joined 
with  Lincoln  in  organizing  a  meeting  to  express  sympathy  for 
Hungarian  revolutionary  Louis  Kossuth. 

In  1854  Williams  joined  the  many  Illinois  Whigs  who 
denounced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  He  ran  for  Congress, 
but,  even  with  Lincoln's  help  (he  came  to  Quincy  to  make  a 
speech  in  Williams's  behalf),  he  lost.  Williams  evidently  had 
designs  on  the  United  States  Senate  seat  to  be  filled  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1855.  Lincoln  wanted  the  seat  too,  but  he 
explained  to  a  legislator  apparently  pledged  to  Williams:  "Of 
course  I  prefer  myself  to  all  others;  yet  it  is  neither  in  my  heart 
nor  my  conscience  to  say  I  am  any  better  man  than  Mr. 
Williams."  Despite  their  competing  ambitions,  Lincoln  and 
Williams  were  evidently  in  substantial  agreement  on  political 
principles  in  this  tumultuous  period  of  confusing  politics. 
Lincoln  told  one  supporter  in  1855  that  a  set  of  resolutions 
Williams  had  drawn  up  fairly  accurately  described  the 
ground  on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  "fuse"  with  other  anti- 
Nebraska  groups.  Three  years  later  Williams  was  once  again 
mentioned  as  a  competitor  for  the  Senate  seat  Lincoln  sought 
in  his  historic  campaign  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Ambition  for  office  did  not  drive  the  two  men  apart.  The 
copy  of  the  Debates  which  Lincoln  gave  Williams  is  some 
evidence  of  this  (Lincoln  also  gave  Williams's  law  partner 
Jackson  Grimshaw  a  signed  copy).  Even  more  important  was 
President  Lincoln's  appointment  of  Williams  as  U.S.  District 
Judge  in  Kansas. 

Usher  Linder  remembered  Williams  as  a  man  "over  six  feet 
high,  and  as  angular  and  ungainly  in  his  form  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself;  and  for  homeliness  of  face  and  feature,  surpassed  Mr. 
Lincoln."  Linder  also  recalled  that  Lincoln  thought  highly  of 
Williams  as  "the  strongest-minded  and  clearest  headed  man 
he  ever  saw."  Linder,  who  knew  both  men  in  the  legislature, 
was  a  Universalist  in  religion  and  thought  everyone  would  go 
to  heaven.  If  he  was  correct  in  his  "views  of  the  mercies  of 
God,"  Linder  said  long  after  his  old  friend  Archie  Williams 
was  dead,  "he  is  now  walking  the  golden  streets  with  Douglas 
and  Lincoln." 


